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 Peerage-Bill, Nc. 


ACTS OU. * „ Friend: that 11 
has always b 1 our Cuſtom, 
whenever any Thing of Mo- 
ment has been offered in Par- 
liament, to talk over in private all i 
1 


Arguments. and Conſiderations whi 

concern it, as far as we could colle 

aud remember them. "= as. we agreed 
that the preſent Bill, deſigned to eſtabliſh 
the Pecrage of „ upon a new 
Foot, appeared a Matter of a very. ex- 
traordinary Nature, and was no, leſs 
than a great and material Alteration in 
the Condition of one Part of the Legil- 
lative; you; entreated me to put my 
Thoughts about it into Writing, that 
you might be more able to judge of 
A 2 them 


55 7 $20” 


5 0 RN nn * Ge $0] 
Ne more Leiſure to weigh their 
"rhe Lonfirfabied | bly al- 
— one to do. I now obey you; and 
with all the Freedom * mpartialiry 
that — ng and Friendf hip, ſub- 
mit; hat I-here ſenhd, t Xa 
nation; as deinen ef 50 your ſpl 3 
if we differ in any . of it, as I ſhal 


be proud of your ee. * we 
agree. N 


* 1 
** e FRET 


\ * \ 
\ N 


In thinking upon this See. I know 
of no. better Way than to put my ſelf, as 
Fought always“ 45 do upon ch Oeca- 
fön eck into the Characher af a 
Member of the Houſe of Commons, one 

of rhe Rex preſenatives of the Commons 

Great- Beach AS Jam one of that 
Hofourable Af mbly, I confider my 
fo: as the Truſtee of thoſe/ 'whom TI 


preſent ; engaged in Honout᷑ t6'guard 
hoſe important Truſts that are regoſed 
in me, as well as to defend the Privi- 
ſeges of the Houſe I belong to. By this 
Rule I meaſure my Duty, chat whatever 
new Law is conttary to, or deſtructive 
of; thoſe Truſts, I am bound to oppoſe 
it: bur that wharever new Law is 
able to them, conſidered in their natural 
Jacent and Meaning, and conſiſtent with | 


pig 
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the Dignity and Privileges of our —_—_ 
I am Shane to Vote for it;; nay, 
am indeed obliged to do ſo; if it be 
found for the Gerd of the whole Com- 
munity, or to have any Tendency to- 
wards -making the future Condition of 
thoſe T repreſent, and th6ſe with whom 
I fits beer ad happier.” n 
I make: no Bxceprion here, as I find 
ſoke do, even of thoſe Laws which 
more nearly touch the principal Branches 
of our Conſtitution, provided they touch 
not the Vitals and Eſſentials of it. Every 
new Law is certainly an Alreration of 
the Conſtitution in ſome Senſe, as it 
wes or takes away ſome Power or 
Privilege not enjoyed, or enjoyed be- 
fore, by the Ctown. But theſe new 
Laws added, or old ones "aboliſhed, 
every Day, do not affect the Vitals of 
the Conſtitution. The King is ſtill the 
Executor of the Laws, tho thoſe Altera- 
tions make a daily Change in his exe- 
cutive Power; but in the Sale before us, 
becauſe the Bil propos d is expreſly de- 
clared to be deſigned to alter thè preſent 
Condition of the Houſe of Lords, and 
becauſe that Houſe is one of the States 
of the Realm: this ſeems to have 
touched ſome Perſons, as if it were 
lome- 


[6] 


ſomething more eſſential to our Conſti- 
tution than the Alteration of the King's 
Power, with his own Conſent, in any - 
other new Law. Buy as the Eſſence of 
the Conſtitution conſiſts not in having 
the Number of Lords unbounded, any 
more than the Number of the Commons, 
the Limitation, of the Royal Power; 
with Reſpect ro this, is no more an Al- 
teration of the Conſtitution-in its Eſſen- 
tials, than the Alteration. of many other 
old Laws or Cuſtoms. The King's 
Power of adding new. Lords in infinitum, 
i8 indeed by | the Intent. of this: Bill 
ſtopt and cut off. But there {till remains 
a Houſe of Lords, and in the Crown 
the Prerogative of making new Lords 
upon all Extinctions and Failures that 
may be. And this being no more than 
the turning an unlimited Power into a 
limited, or an Alteration of the Exerciſe 
of one of the Powets of the Crown, it 
cannot poſſibly be ſaid to diſturb ot 
affect our Conſtitution in its eſſential 
Parts. 22 


The Deſign of the Bill in ſhort is this, 
That, on the Part of Scotland, in lieu 
© of Sixteen Elective Peers, Twenty five 
* ſhall have Hereditary Seats in Parlia; 
ment, to be filled up, upon any Ex- 
| © tinction, 


W 

c tinction, out of the Peers of Scotlands 
and that on the Part of England nor 
© more than Six Peers may be added by 
the King, to the preſent Number; 
and all Failures to be ſupplyed by the 
© Crown, out of the natural born Sub- 
« jects of Great Britain. This is the 
Deſign of the Bill: And the only Point 
of Moment to you and my ſelf, is, Whe- 
ther this Alteration be of that Nature as 


* 
# 
* 
- 


that it can be honourable and becomin 


us, as Members of the Houſe of Com- 


mois, to concur in it. 


In the firſt Part of this Deſign which 


. 


relates to Scotland, the increafing the 
Number of Scotch Peers, by the Addi- 
tion of Nine, is the reaſonable Conſe- 
_ of the Increaſe of Exgliſb Lords, 
ſince the Union, in which it was always 


deſigned that ſome Proportion ſhould b 
kept between the Lords, of each Part of 


' 
4 


* 
«© © 
1 


the Kingdom. Nor can we, in the whole, 
think this Proportion too great. The 


changing their Election into Hereditary 
Succeſſion, is to accommodare their Con- 


dition to the Condition of thoſe Peers 
with whom they ſit. Beſides, by this 


Means the Heads of the Nobleſt Fami- 


lies in Scotland may ſit in Parliament; 
and 


and. th TO, who haye former 
12 85 5 patents may be called thither, 


to prejor the fatal Conſeg gences of 4 
ated Refuſal of thoſe Claims, which 


1 N in that Country look d 


upon as, an open ey! of the nd 
nion. 7 = 


As 1 was 6 prefint d 6h Debates To 
ak Houſe of Lords, T heard ſeveral 9 
the Lords of that Part of Great Britain 
declare in the ſtrongeſt Terms that they 
would never have ſubmitted to ſit by 
Election, but in Hopes of meeting with 
ſuch a fayourable Opportunity of alter- 
ing it; and that all their Acquaintance, 
and their Principals 8 knew 
their Seatiments upon this Subject. And 


if you ſhall chink that fuck, an Alcerati- 


on (ſuppoſing. it for, che better, as it 


makes t e Scorch Lords much more in- 
ere ae upon Courts and Miniſters) 


ought not to be made without the ex- 
prels Conſent of their Principals, w 
Fave 3 a preſent Perſonal K igbt to be 
lectors and | Elected; I would'only pro- 
poſe to you "that it is impoſſible 
come to ſuch, a Conſent, becauſe 8 


Argument being. taken om. 8 | 
$ Conſenr. 
of 


Right, will ma e the expre 
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of every individual Peer neceſſary, and 
not only the Conſent of a Majority: 
That the Peers not nominated at firſt 
have ſtill a Chance of being Hereditary 
Peers of Parliament upon any Failure; 
which is certainly a more Honourable 
Condition than their preſent: And tliat 
the Union it ſelf, of which this is only 
a Circumſtance, was effected by Elect- 
ed Perſons altering, in the molt eſſential 
and important Points, the Condition and 
State of their Electors, without any Con- 
ſent of theirs, obtained or ſought after, 

or ſuppoſed. If therefore there is an 
nion, notwithſtanding that the Princi- 
pals of the Scotch Commons were never 
ſo much as ſuppoſed to give any Con- 
ſent ; there may be an Alteration of the 
Circumſtances of that Union, without a- 
ny ſuch Condition. And they who in- 
fiſt ſo zealouſly upon this Argument, 
ſhould firſt declare that there is and can 
be no Union, before they declare it im- 
poſſible in Juſtice ro mend any ſuch Cir- 
cumſtance belonging to ir. For if this 
be impoſſible, the Union is none at all; 
but if the Union be good and right, or 
to be maintained, then this Alteration 
is not impoſſible in Juſtice and Equity. 
I might add, that tho ſome other Arti- 
| B cles 


Bok 


cles of the Union are declared Funda- 
mental and Eſſential, yet nothing of this 
ſort is declared, in the Act of Parliament, 
concerning the Election of the Scotch 


4 


Peers. 


The great Point to us, I think, is the 
determining the Number of Peers in 
the Houſe of Lords for the Future, and 
the limiting the Crown in the Preroga- 
tive of making Lords. How this can 
affect the Publick, of which we are the 
Guardians; or the ſeveral Branches of 
the Legiſlature, for all which we ought 
to have a Concern; or our Houſe in par- 
ticular in its Dignity or Power of doing 
Good: Theſe are what properly lie be- 
fore us. 


As a Member of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, I am obliged not only to have a 
great Concern for that Part of the Le- 
giſlature in particular, but the Whole 
and every Part of it; that no One Part 
encroaches upon Another to the Detri- 
ment of the Whole; that the Ballance 
be as ſtrictly and as nicely preſerv d as 

oſſible; that no One of the States be 
— into Contempt or Diſability; 


and that our own Houſe in particular, 


[ An 1 


or thoſe we repreſent, do not ſuffer in 
any Inſtance, by the Loſs of any Good, 
or by the Acceſſion of any Evil. 


With a View to theſe Points, I con- 
ſider what will be the Effect, if this Bill 
paſſes; and what will be the Conſe- 

uence, if this, or ſomething like it, 
| ou not paſs, As to the Crown it ſelf, 
ſuppoſing the Bill to paſs, there will in- 
deed be a Power reſtrained in the Exer- 
ciſe of it. But what Power? Why tru- 
ly, the Power of making Lords upon all 
Occaſions, in all Events, and for all 
Purpoſes imaginable : And this Power 
lodged in every King for ever. This 
Bill thetefore reſtrains a Power almoſt 
too vaſt to be conceived ; carried alrea- 
dy to a great Exceſs; proceeding in e- 
very Reign to greater; and ſtill to go 
on, as long as ſuch a Government, with 
ſuch a Houſe of Lords as muſt be in 
rime, can keep up any Dignity; I might 
have ſaid, can preſerve any Being. It 
reſtrains a Power which mult of Neceſſi- 
ty, in the Natural Courſe of many 
Reigns, deſtroy all the Honour and Dig- 
nity of the States, which J am concern- 
ed and obliged to preſerye. And beſides 
this, as a Commoner, can it poſſibly be 
B 2 dif- 
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diſagreeable to Me, that a Power in the 
Crown ſhould be reſtrained, which is at 
leaſt as liable to be abuſed, as to be well* 
uſed ; perhaps more ſo, if we conſider 
what Men, veſted with Power and Paſ- 
ſions and Imperfections, too gene- 
rally ſhew themſelves to be. 


If we come now to the Houſe of 
Lords it ſelf: This Bill, if it paſſes into a 
Law, will confine the Number of Peers 
in it, to what it is at preſent, -with the 
Additions before mentioned. What evil 
Conſequences, or ill Effect, this can 
have in the Houſe it ſelf, in Compari- 
ſon of the Contrary, will the better ap- 
pear, if you will give me Leave to make 
a Suppoſition, which is very allowable 
in Argument, tho J fear it would never 
be verified in Practice. Suppoſe there- 
fore that the preſent and all ſucceeding 
Kings ſhould take an abſolute Reſoluti- 
on not to add to the Number of Peers, 
but to keep them exactly what they are, 
only by filling up the Failures in Fami- 
lies which may happen. Let me ask 
you, Is there a Man, Is there a Mem- 

r of the Houſe of Commons, who, ab- 
ſtrated from private and reſtleſs Ambi- 
tion and Impatience of waiting, would 

| not 


1131 
not rather commend ſuch a Reſolution, 
as Wiſdom and Regard ro the Publick ; 
than condemn it as Weakneſs or Folly > 
And yet, with reſpect to any accidental 
Evil Conſequences, this would put the 
Houſe of Lords exactly into the ſame 
State, in which the preſent Bill would 
leave it. The Increaſe or Decreaſe of 
the Influence of a Court in that -Houſe; 
che Management of a Miniſtry, and the 
Effects of that Management; nay, and 
the Formidableneſs of that Noble Body 
it ſelf; would, in all Reſpects, ſtand ex- 
actly, where they will now ſtand, if this 
Bill paſſes into a Law. And yet, no 
One I preſume would tax ſuch a Reſo- 
lution, either with Weakneſs or Evil 
Deſign; becauſe it is evident that, by 
this Means, one Way ar leaſt of forc- 
ing through the Houſe of Lords whar 
is agreeable to a Court, (tho' never ſo 
bad in it ſelf,) or of hindring what is diſ- 
agreeable, (rho' never ſo good in it ſelf,) 
is entirely cut off. It is our Intereſt, and 
the Intereſt of the Publick, that the 
Conſultations of that Houſe ſhould be 
free; which they could not be ſaid to 
be, at a Time when the Crown poured 
in a Number of Lords to carry a Queſti- 
on in Danger. And by this Bill one 

| Way 
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Way at leaſt to that Freedom is laid o- 
pen, and made ſecure for ever. 


With reſpect to Our Selves, in this 
Affair: One thing the Commons, as tlie 
Guardians of Liberty, have to wiſh for, 
is, that the Lords ſhould be as little un- 
der the Influence of a Court, as ſuch a 
Body can be ſuppoſed to be. Now Iwould 
ask, Is it a ſmall Number, or a great 
Number, in that Houſe, which can ren- 
der it moſt liable to this great Evil? I 
am confident, it will be granted that it 
is the Smallneſs of their Numbers, which 
does it. Nor have you ever heard of ſo 
many and ſo conſtant Compliances, 
with Courts, as in thoſe Times when 
they were not Half the Number of what 
they are now. This Evil is prevented 
by the great Number which is ſtill to 
be left; and without doubt will be con- 
ſtantly kept full: A Number a little too 
large, I hope, for the Purſe of a Court, 
conſidering how great an Occaſion there 
is for Money in Other Places, ſuppoſing 
the Conduct of Men to be influenced by 
ſo bad and ſo baſe a Motive. Where 
therefore can we ſtop berter, than where 
we ſhould applaud our Kings for ſtop- 


ping themſelves ; when there is a N — 
er 
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(as nearly as fuch Things can be calcu- 
lated,) great enough to take off the Su- 
perfluiry of Dignity and Power in that 
Houſe ; great enough to be a Bar againſt 
the moſt fatal Managements of bad Mi- 
niſters, by the ſole Influence of Poſts 
and Profits; and yet not great enough 
to create any Danger to the Whole, in any 
other Reſpect, if it be ſtop d at once ef- 
fectually. J appeal to you, if any Com- 
moner can ever wiſh or hope, for the 
Good of the Publick, to ſee a Number 
of Lords exceeding Two Hundred and 
Thirty Five; nay, whether we ever wiſh» 
ed to ſee ſuch a Number as there is at 
preſent ; or ever thought any otherwiſe 
of the Additions made in late Years, 
than as of ſomething not very wiſe or 
politick. And if fo, I hardly think we 
can juſtly diſſent, upon any very plain 
Reaſon, from the Confinement of that 
Number now deſigned. 


Another Wiſh I have, as a Commoner, 
is, that there may not be a perpetual 
Incentive to the Ambition of our Mem- 
bers, to leave their Seats with. us; as 
has been of late obſerved; which I have 
always thought to reflect a Diſhonour 
and Ignominy upon our ſelves. Nor 


ſhould 


FAC? 


ſhould there be wanting, at the ſame 
Time, as many Opportunities as can 
reaſonably be thought ſufficient, for the 
rewarding of the Merits of Commoners. 
This Bill, if it paſſes, will, as far as 
can be judged, very much contribute to 
theſe Two Points. I do not mean, it 
will perfectly put a Stop to Applications 
and Solicitations ; becauſe there can be 
no ſuch Thing hoped for, whilſt there is 
ſuch a Thing as a Houſe of Lords. But 
as, on one Hand, many cannot be call- 
ed up together; and, on the other, 
there will be ſome few Vacancies gene- 
rally in Expectation ; One cannot think 
of a better Medium than this, at once 
for the Encouragement of good Services 
in Commoners, and for the making 
them more content and. caſy, in apply- 
ing themſelves to the Buſineſs of the 
Houſe, and leſs reftleſs and impatient to 
be called out of it. And this you will 
eaſily agee in, that, after the Paſſing of 
this Bill, when a Commoner ſhall be 
called up for the future, he will be call- 
ed up to an Honour much more valua- 
ble and diſtinguiſhing, than he is, in 
the preſent Condition of thar Houſe. I 
have often thought that the Dignity and 


Reputation of our Houſe has ſunk, in 
Pro- 


1 

proportion to the great Levies (if I may 
ſo ſay) made out of it; or to our Mem- 
bers voluntary preſſing and thronging 
into the other. And I think here is 
a Remedy as effeQual as can be ex- 
pected. 5 


But there is another Way of confider- 
ing this Queſtion, and that is, by ſup- 
poſing this Bill not to paſs; and this 
Power in the Crown to continue infinite 
and unlimited, as it now is; and by 
weighing the Conſequences upon this 
Suppoſition in future Ages; to which 1 
hope we all mean to tranſmit our 
Conſtitution, unhurt in its eſſential 
Parts. | 


Suppoſing this, I ſay, the Crown will 
indeed remain poſſeſſed of a Preroga- 
tive : but a Prerogative, the Exercife of 
which will come to reflect Shame upon 
it ſelf, as well as upon thoſe who will 
{till partake of the Benefit of it. The 
Crown will have a Power, which will, 
I ſuppoſe, be from Time to Time exer- 
ciſed ; nay, which muſt be ſuppoſed to 
be exerciſed to a great Extent, whene- 
ver any Miniſtry ſhall have any Deſigns 
to carry forward by * The Power wh 

the 
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the Crown will be untouch'd indeed; 
bur the true Dignity and Glory of the 
Crown will be far from being untouch'd. 
It will be a Power, the Benefit of which 
at laſt, no Man of Honour will either 
ſeek after, or accept; and ſo mult be 
exerciſed, whenever «there ariſes a real 
or ſuppoſed Neceſſity, upon Men of a 
different Character. 


The Houſe of Lords, ſuppoſing the 
Exerciſe of this Royal Prerogative to re- 
main unlimited by the rejecting this 
Bill; which too probably will be the 
laſt, as it is the firſt of the Sort: The 
Houſe of Lords, I ſay, what will it be- 
come in time? Who would not envy our 
Poſterity, the Sight of double or treble 
the preſent Number of Peers > Or, who 
wou!d not applaud the Figure our Con- 
ſtitution muſt make, at ſuch a Time; if 
it can be then called, Our Conſtitution ; 
when it is impoſſible to ſuppoſe that 
Men of Worth and Virtue will be pre- 
vailed upon to help to fill that Houſe ; 
and when yet it muſt be ſuppoſed that 
others will do it, to anſwer the particu- 
lar Occaſions of a Court, and their own 
Neceſlities, or Ends, at the ſame Time ? 


We cannot have a meaner Idea of a 
Houſe 
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Houſe of Parliament, than this gives 
us; nor a more deſtructive one to the 
Nature of our Conſtitution ; nor a more 
fatal one to the whole Community. 
And as we ought equally to guard a- 
gainſt the formidable, and the ignomi- 
nious Eſtate of that Houle ; as well as 
the Diſhonour and Injury of the whole 
Conſtitution; I think we cannot wiſh to 
ſee the Number of Peers go on to in- 
creaſe, as they mult do. 


But if you ſay, the Nature of Things 
will ſtop this Evil without a Law for 
this Purpoſe: I wiſh it were ſo, in Pro- 
bability ; becauſe then I am ſure this 
Bill would be proved reaſonable by this 
very Argument. For if it be reaſonable 
that this Increaſe of Numbers ſhould 
ſtop; you muſt either find out that 
Point at which ſuch an Evil will ſtop it- 
ſelf, which is beyond the Wit of Man 
to do; or you mult concur to ſtop it the 
firſt Opportunity you have, at ſuch a 
Number as may be thought tolerably 
reaſonable, as far as ſuch a Matter can 
be calculated. And again, if it be rea- 
ſonable that this Increaſe ſhould ſtop 
ſomewhere ; certainly there can be no 
Argument againſt ſtopping it now, un- 
leſs it be this, that the Number of Pegrs 

C 2 pro- 
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propoſed is too little ; nay, that it is 
remarkably-very much too little ; for 
there is no ſtanding upon Niceties in 
ſuch a Caſe. But no One, I believe, will 
fay that the Numbers of Peers propoſed 
is too little. Hitherto the Complaints 
have been on the contrary Part; and no 
One could ſay this, who muſt not, by 
the ſame Breath, condemn our Princes, 
ſhould they all reſolve never to augment 
the Number. But indeed it is ſo far 
from being likely that this Increaſe will 
ever ſtop of it ſelf, in the Courſe and 
Nature of Things; that the eontrary 
muſt be certain, as long as it is certain 
that there will be too often, in all Ages 
and all Reigns, Deſigns to be carry d on 
which will call for a ſudden Increaſe of 
this Number ; and always Men in the 
World capable of accepting a Call, for 
the Benefit of ſuch Defigns. And this T 
think a very deplorable Conſideration, 
ſuppoſing this Bill not to paſs. | 


As to Ow Houſe, and its Members; 
and the Intereſt of the Commons as 
ſuch ; beſides that it is our ſtrict Intereſt 
and Duty to preſerve the whole, by the 
due Ballance of its ſeveral Parts ; 1 
ſhall only ſay, upon Suppoſition of rhe 
Number of Lords continual Inereaſe, 

upon 
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upon the rejecting this Bill, chat nei- 
ther. our Freedom ia our Elections or 
our Votes, nor our Honour in being 
at any Time called up to the Houſe 
of Peers, can be ſaid ro be fo great 
and ſo valuable, as it will otherwiſe 
be. In the Aﬀair of our Elections 
before we tit, and our Proceedings 
_ - whilſt we ſit, the increafing Number 
of Peers, which mutt be valt in Time, 
will have a great Effect, and not a 
very good one ; perhaps indeed in'a 
ſmaller Proportion in dur Days, but 
in a more fatal Manner in Proceſs of 
Time; in thoſe future Times, to which 
we ought to extend our Concern, if 
we have any true Regard for our Coun- 
try. It will be a ſmall Comfort to the 
Commoners of Great Britain (even if 
they have a Mind ro keep up too re- 
markable a Diſtinction between them- 
ſelves and the Peers, ) to think chat the 
Number of Peers increaſing (as it muſt 
do without this. Bill) does it ſelf make 
the Peers comemptible and mean in 
their own Houſe ; and in ſome other 
Reſpects; whilſt this very Number, fo 
perpetually increaſing, muſt it felf (as 
1 apprehend) give them a much greater 
Power and Influence without their own 
Doors, and within ours, than they 

| could 
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could otherwiſe have. For, even ſup- 


poſing them, in Time, to be many of 


them Perſons but of indifferent For- 
tunes in the World, or the like; yet 
by their great Numbers, being diſper- 
fed every where in every Corner of the 
Land, and having numerous Deſcen- 
dants, Relations, Acquaintances and 
Dependants, this very immenſe Num- 
ber muſt be a Weight, and a very great 
one. Their Influence in Elections of 
the Commons muſt be vaſt; and their 
Influence afterwards, in the Houſe of 
Commons, muſt be proportionable , 
after the Election; in carrying Votes, 
in forwarding or hindering any Law; 
and the like. 


There is another Evil for which the 
Commons of Great-Britain have always 
uſed to wiſh to ſee ſome Remedy; 
and that is, the skreening of evil Mi- 
niſters and evil Counſellors from the 
Cenſures and Impeachments of our 
Houſe, What more natural Way for 
a Court to do this, eſpecially ſince a 
late Experiment, than to croud into 
the Houſe of Lords a Number of Peers 
upon ſuch a great Occaſion ? Suppoſing 
this Bill not to paſs, this Evil remains 
without a Remedy: And it is an Evil 

which 
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which ought to affect every Member of 
the Houſe of Commons, in a very pe- 


culiar Manner. | 


J have heard that ſome ſay on the 
other Hand, that, upon fixing thus the 
Number of Peers, they will think them- 
ſelves the more powerful; and many of 
them living in a very expenſive Manner, 
and perhaps the more ſo after this, that 
the Fate of our Laws may come to de- 
pend upon ſuch as have. made them- 
ſelyes poor, and conſequently Slaves to 
a Court. This is a Speculation, I con- 
feſs, which may poſſibly prove true in 
Fact, if you can ſuppoſe any Perſon to 
reſolve to make himſelf poor, merely 
for the Pleaſure of being a Slave; or 
that there will be one Peer more or leſs 
expenſive on this ſole Account. Bur 
ſuppoſing this to be poſlible and pro- 
bable both; TI ſtill ſay, it is better to 
run the 3 of this which is uncer- 
tain, and to have the Fate of your Laws 
depend upon ſome who ſhall voluntarily 
make themſelves indigent ; than to have 
the Fate of your Laws, or of any pub- 
lick Deſigns, depend upon a Number of 
Perſons at any Time to be called up, as 
a King or a Miniſtry ſhall think fit : 
Which is not the poſſible uncertain Conſe- 

quence 


. 

quence of not paſſing this Law, but the 
certain and unavoidable one in Times to 
come, And to prevent 'an uncertain 


Evil, I can never perſwade my ſelf to 
run into 2 certain one. 


. You will fay perhaps, that our Li- 
bertics have hitherto ſubſiſted under the 
Exerciſe of this unlimited Power of the 
Cron; and therefore may ſtill go on, 
and continue in a very good Eſtate, 
without any Limitation to it. But this 
Way of arguing is very unhappy, be- 
cauſe it is equally good againſt pra! 


any new Laws; and eſpecially againſt 


reyenting any probable Dangers to the 
publick 1 je is the great Buſineſs 
of a Parliament to do; and of. much 
greater Importance, than to wait till 
they become perhaps too big to be re- 
medied. We haye not been ruined, 
therefore we need not take Care to pre- 
vent Ruin, is but a very weak ** of 
reaſoning; and worſe than weak, where 
the whole is concerned. The Attempt 
has once, in a very remarkable Manner, 
been made; and there were few, I be- 
lieve, who did not think it a fatal Pre- 
P N it to have been made 
even for a good Cauſe and a praiſe- 
worthy End. What has been done * 
˖ e 
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4e done: What but bees =o ina grear 
Degree, may se done in a greater ſtilli 
What #ight have ruined us once, [may 

in us anocher; Time. To prevent 
Dange which might have cn h 

fore, and may come heteaſter, in ane 
certain Method at, leaſt, is ono. End 
Which e anfiveted} by this _— 7 
Hur it may be aid, char all che Evils 
in from the Crown's making a great 
t of Lords at one Time, to carry 
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N iy. one great Point, may de prevented 


another Way, either. by ni 
That Lords ſhall not vote in che Hou 
till a Year: or two after they are ere 
. ; or by confining the Crown to 4 
very mall Number every Year. It muſt 
be owned, that this might poſſibly ro- 
medy thoſe Evils 2 but ir is 
nt at all eertain that this would do ir 
effectually, ſuppoſing Courts to la their 
own Deſigns long before hand, and ta 
have any Skill ( as ſome have had in 
the Choice of proper Perſons We 
mons- ſhould remember, I think 
larly, chat there was a Time when hid 
Power of the Crown was unlimited as 
to gur on Hoaſe; and could. gioe to 


new Boroughs the - 3 den 
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Members. And was it not a | great Evil 
that Coutts could chuſe ſuch” Borou old 
for this Purpoſe, as the = knew ward 
carry on their hes Deſigns, elect ſuch as 
they ſhould nominare 2 We reckon it a 
Happineſs that this Evil, which threa- 
ten di the Freedom of our own Houſe, i is 
bow cured by the Conſinement of our 
Numbers. Andi ſhall we envy the other 
Hodſe the ſame Freedom, (equally good 
for the publick, ) which. canndt be pro- 
cured ſo effectually, as by che ſame 
Confinement i upon which we reckon'our 
own to ſubſiſt; eſpecially conſidering 
that the ＋ propoſed inſtead of 
this, _ ces make an Increaſe 
of b iſproportionate to the 
Commons; 2 by calling up rich 
Commoners muſt make that Houſe, (of 
which we are ſo jealous peculiarly 
the Account of Property,) I will not fay, 


bur wh 
3 ae all the Proper in th 
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and freely laid my Thoughts before you. 
E have ſtated the Caſe as well asÞ could 

ſo ſhort a Time. It is impoſſible to 
is that any ſuch Schemes or Pro: 


N bee from all Inconveniett- 
ges, 
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ces. Nor do T Nn chat this is. But, 


in humane Affairs and Contrivances, f 


oe things, That is to be choſen. Which 


appears to hay che fewer Igeogvenien: 
255 and leſſ Sort 1 ill Co his 87 | 


1 can A 11 8 5 | 


= up 1958 che Miniſters; bur 5 
on. 860 to my preſent View, 
the IS future Confequences pf this c 
=P 1 to their own Breaſts their 
preſent Defigns; which yet, in this 
5 — I cannot ce the leaſt Ground 
to ſuſpect of any Thing we would not, 
wiſh. The leaft ſurely chat you, or any 
Member of our Houſe can think, is, 
that the Arguments are not at all plain 
and evident, on the other Side, fo as to 
leave no Room for at leaſt equal Doubts 
on each Part of the Queſtion; and there 
fore that there is no certain Ground for 
a poſitive and dercrmined Reſolution 
againſt this Bill. 


Let us be as jealous of Miniſters as 
we ought; that is, as jealous as they 
give us Occaſion to be. But let not that 

0 alouſy drive us ouc of the Temper 
with which evefy Thing propoſed to us 
demands to be conſidered; nor divert 
us from balancing che Good and 5 8 

0 t 
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both Sides; ; and GEE our. ſelves 
by that Balance. Ile ſelf open 


© new Light ; bu, W oomes, 


* * 


Jil ket free 2s to a dd, Leu bog 
2 F Jil f be, I d 


— de ſaid with no very 

Rent ; ypan us their Fore-fachers) 

6 nw xc Was a Time in Great- Britain, 
l there was a King upon cle Throne | 


* who had the Goodnefs fo uncommon, 
© as to be ready to recede from his Pre- 
© rogative, in order to put our Conſti- 

* tution upon a Foot of greater Certainty 
and greater Freedom; and that therg 

* was a Hopſe of Commons not diſpo- 

© ſed to make Uſe of a Conjuncture, 

© which the Nation has little Reaſon ro 

i * ever to ſce again as long as it 
continues in e 5 


7 am, SIR, | * 
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